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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  is  concerned  with  the  investigation 
of  the  relationship  between  psychological  adjustment 
and  self -acceptance.  It  is  based  on  the  assumptions  of 
Rogers'  (34)  theoretical  position  and  of  Combs'  and 
Snygg's  (11)  perceptual  psychology  which  holds  that  the 
behavior  of  the  organism  is  directed  by  the  individual's 
perception  of  reality  at  the  moment  of  behaving.  Rogers 
and  Combs  and  Snygg  state  that  the  basic  need  of  the 
organism  is  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  self-structure, 
and  that  perceptions  are  admitted  to  the  self-structure 
on  the  basis  of  this  need.  These  theories  advance  the 
idea  that  the  organism  is  selective  of  its  perceptions 
in  order  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  the  self-structure 
and  that  it  will  deny  or  distort  perceptions  of  reality  if 
these  perceptions  are  inconsistent  with  the  self.  They 
assume  that  the  maladjusted  person  is  characterized  by 
negative  feelings  and  attitudes  about  self,  and  thus  is 
forced  to  defend  the  self  through  denial  or  distortion  of 
perceptions  which  threaten  the  self.  All  psychological 
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defense  mechanisms,  according  to  these  theorists,  can  be 
categorized  into  those  of  denial  or  distortion.  But  the 
theorists  are  careful  to  point  out  that  perceptions  are 
threatening,  not  because  they  are  derogatory  to  the  self 
from  the  external  frame  of  reference,  but  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  self  from  an  internal 
frame  of  reference.  It  is  the  overt  behavior  resulting 
from  these  mechanisms  with  which  this  study  is  concerned. 

The  well  adjusted,  or  adequate  person,  according 
to  Rogers  (34)  and  Combs  and  Snygg  (11),  is  characterized  , 
by  generally  positive  feelings  and  attitudes  about  self, 
and  thus  is  more  able  to  examine  reality  without  percep- 
tual defense.  As  the  maladjusted  person  is  a generally 
threatened  individual,  realistic  perceptions  of  self- 
behavior must  be  denied  entrance  into  the  self-organization 
or  must  be  distorted  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
self-organization  if  this  behavior  is  inconsistent  with 

his  concept  of  self.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  provide 

\ 

empirical  evidence  of  this  behavior  of  the  maladjusted  by 
submitting  to  a group  of  maladjusted  and  a group  of  well- 
adjusted  persons  a list  of  self-damaging  statements  felt 
to  be  generally  true  of  the  particular  age  group  utilized 


as  subjects 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  a dual  one.  First 
is  the  general  purpose  of  exploring  the  theoretical 
hypotheses  pertaining  to  maladjustment  and  adjustment 
found  in  the  personality  theories  of  Rogers  (34)  and 
Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  in  relation  to  threatening  percep- 
tions about  the  self.  The  second  purpose  of  the  study  is 
to  redesign  a former  study  made  by  Taylor  and  Combs  (38) 
at  Syracuse  University  in  1951  using  the  experimental 
instrument  of  self-damaging  statements  utilized  in  that 
study.  The  Taylor-Combs  study  has  been  criticized  by  the 
authors  themselves  for  the  circularity  of  the  experimental 
design.  This  study  proposes  to  eliminate  these  errors  and 
to  enlarge  and  refine  the  statistical  procedures  in  ana- 
lyzing the  results  of  the  study. 

More  specifically,  this  study  proposes  to  submit 
the  same  list  of  self-damaging  statements  to  a group  of 
well  adjusted  individuals  and  a group  of  maladjusted 
individuals  with  instructions  to  admit  or  to  deny  as  true 
about  self  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  maladjusted 
group  will  exhibit  a significantly  greater  tendency  to 
deny  these  statements  than  will  the  well-adjusted  group. 


CHAPTER  I 


THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  EXPERIMENT 

The  theoretical  framework  of  the  self-psychologies 
provides  the  basic  background  for  this  study.  The  hypoth- 
esis of  the  study  was  based  on  specific  assumptions  found 
in  the  theoretical  positions  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  and 
Rogers  (34).  The  idea  of  the  self,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  personality  theories  labeled  as 
such,  but  is  a major  concept  in  the  structure  of  person- 
ality as  presented  in  many  other  theories  as  well. 

Perhaps  Adler's  (1)  "creative  self"  is  the  outstanding 
example  found  in  psychoanalytic  theory.  Hall  and  Lindzey 
(20)  consider  Adler's  concept  of  the  "creative  self"  his 
"crowning  achievement  as  a personality  theorist"  (20:124). 
Adler  considered  the  "creative  self"  a major  component  in 
the  structure  of  the  personality,  describing  it  as  some- 
thing that  intervenes  between  the  stimuli  acting  upon  the 
individual  and  the  responses  he  makes  to  these  stimuli. 
Adler's  criticism  of  Freud's  emphasis  upon  the  unconscious 
process  as  a major  determinant  of  personality  dynamics 
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culminated  in  the  concept  of  the  "creative  self, " which 
was  based  on  the  theoretical  position  that  man  consciously 
creates  his  own  goals  and  purposes  in  striving  for  superi- 
ority. 


about  a central  object,  or  ego;  some  view  the  self  as  the 
energizer,  director  and  controller  of  activities;  and 
some  equate  the  self  as  both  subject  and  object.  Although 


concept  of  self-as-object  and  self-as-subject,  xt  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  self  is  selective  in  its  percep- 
tions and  is  capable  of  rejecting  or  distorting  percep- 
tions inconsistent  with  its  organization.  The  concept  of 
self-as-object  characterizes  Angyal' s (2)  "symbolic  self" 
which  he  considers  to  be  one  pole  of  a bi-polar  gestalt 
containing  the  organism  and  the  environment.  Within  this 
holistic  system  Angyal  considers  the  "symbolic  self"  to 
be  the  subject  and  the  environment  the  object.  For 
Angyal  the  "symbolic  self"  is  selective  in  its  perceptions 
and  may  falsify  and  distort  those  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment alien  to  the  self-structure.  Prescott  Lecky  (29), 
in  developing  his  theme  of  the  organism's  self-consistency. 


Some  theorists  posit  the  self  as  a constellation 


there  is  some  disagreement  among  theorists  reg  ing  the 


insists  that  the  organism  resists  the  assimilation  into 
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the  self-structure  of  all  behavior  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  values  the  organism  holds  about  the  self. 

Hilgard  (21)  feels  that  a knowledge  of  the  self  f 
is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  psychological 
mechanisms  of  defense.  He  points  out  that  these  mecha- 
nisms imply  a self-reference,  and  that,  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  behavior,  we  must  know  something 
about  the  individual's  image  of  himself.  This  image 
Hilgard  calls  the  "inferred  self, " as  the  self-image  is 
inferred  from  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  He  also 
reminds  us  that  the  individual's  self-image  is  inaccurate. 
Hilgard  does  not  believe  that  all  behavior  is  pertinent 
to  the  self.  He  holds  that  behavior  is  partly  caused  by 
unconscious  processes. 

0 The  perceptual  theory  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (11) 
holds  the  self  to  be  both  object  and  process  and  defines 
a self-structure  called  the  phenomenal  self. * These 
authors  pose  the  idea  that  all  behavior  is  pertinent  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  person  at  the  moment  of  behaving. 
These  perceptions  they  call  the  phenomenal  field,  with 
the  self-structure  as  the  central  and  most  stable  aspect. 
The  concept  of  self,  for  Combs  and  Snygg,  is  a constel- 
lation of  self-attitudes  and  feelings  of  which  the 
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individual  is  aware  and  which  he  holds  to  be  true  of 
himself.  ^Behavior,  for  these  theorists,  is  the  product 
of  different  levels  of  awareness  on  a continuum  from  vague 
and  diffuse  perceptions  to  clear  and  acute  perceptions. 
This  apparent  departure  from  the  Freudian  concept  of  un- 
conscious behavior  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
static  quality  of  the  Freudian  view  of  the  unconscious. 
Combs  and  Snygg  hold  that  vague  and  diffuse  perceptions 
exist  in  a degree  of  awareness  and  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  clear  and  acute  perceptions.  Vague 
and  diffuse  behavior  is  a product  of  vague  and  diffuse 
perceptions.  However,  these  theorists  insist  that  these 
vague  and  diffuse  perceptions  do  not  necessarily  remain 
vague  and  diffuse.  Defense  mechanisms,  for  this  theory, 
although  similar  to  Freudian  defense  mechanisms,  are  the 
product  of  negative  feelings  about  self  and  of  vague  and 
diffuse  conscious  perceptions  rather  than  the  unconscious 
perceptions  of  psychoanalytic  theory.  * Combs  and  Snygg,  ' 
like  Rogers  (34),  tell  us  that  the  individual  distorts 
or  denies  those  perceptions  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  self  as  a method  of  defending  the  perceived 


self- structure . 
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Jourard  (25),  in  discussing  his  studies  on  self- 
disclosure, treats  this  tendency  to  deny  or  distort  self- 
perceptions which  are  threatening  by  enlarging  upon 
Horney's  (23)  term  "self-alienation."  This  term,  he  says, 
means  that  "an  individual  is  estranged  from  his  real  self" 
(25 t502).  A discrepancy  seems  to  exist  between  the  indi- 
vidual's behaving  self,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perceived 
self  on  the  other.  Maladjustment,  to  Jourard,  is  a product 
of  the  individual's  fear  of  becoming  known  to  others.  He 
states  that  "every  maladjusted  person  is  a person  who  has 
not  made  himself  known  to  another  human  being,  and  in 
consequence,  does  not  know  himself"  (25:503).  To  Jourard, 
an  individual  must  admit  self-behavior  and  self-feelings 
to  others  in  order  to  reduce  the  threat  he  feels,  and  to 
achieve  real  self-being.  This  idea  is  consistent  with 
Rogers'  (34)  view  of  maladjustment. 

Concept  of  Adjustment  and  Maladjustment 
vCarl  Rogers'  (34)  psychology,  in  agreement  with 
that  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (11),  postulates  that  the  behavior 
of  the  organism  is  a product  of  the  mediation  of  perceptions 
through  the  concept  of  self.  Perceptions  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  self-structure  are  experienced  as 
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threats  to  the  organism,  thereby  calling  up  defense  mecha- 
nisms which  serve  to  deny  and  distort  these  perceptions  in 
order  to  enable  the  self-structure  to  regain  stability. 
This  threatened  behavior,  according  to  Rogers,  inhibits 
the  forward-moving  tendency  of  the  organism.  He  uses 
Goldstein's  (17)  term  "self-actualization"  in  describing 
this  innate  disposition  for  growth.  Rogers  maintains  that 
self-actualization  can  occur  only  when  reality  is  "clearly 
perceived  and  adequately  symbolized"  (34:488).  ’Combs  and 
Snygg  refer  to  this  tendency  for  development  of  the  organ- 
ism as  striving  toward  adequacy.  It  is  with  Rogers'  idea 
of  adjustment  and  maladjustment  that  this  study  is  prin- 
cipally concerned.  According  to  Rogers: 

Psychological  adjustment  exists  when  the 
concept  of  self  is  such  that  all  sensory  and 
visceral  experiences  of  the  organism  are,  or 
may  be,  assimilated  on  a symbolic  level  into 
a consistent  relationship  with  the  concept  of 
self  (34:513). 

Psychological  maladjustment  exists  when 
organism  denies  to  awareness  significant 
and  visceral  experiences,  which  consequently, 
not  symbolized  and  organized  into  the  gestalt 
the  self- structure.  When  this  situation  exists 
there  is  a basic  or  potential  psychological 
tension  (34:510). 

It  is  here  that  one  finds  a difference  between 
the  theory  of  Combs  and  Snygg  and  that  of  Rogers.  First, 


Combs  and  Snygg  posit  the  perceiving  structure  to  be  the 
phenomenal  field  and  allow  all  perceptions  some  degree 
of  awareness*  from  vague  and  diffuse  to  clear  and  acute, 
eliminating  the  static  quality  of  the  unconscious . 
According  to  these  authors  "the  terms,  'conscious1  and 
•unconscious'  leave  the  impression  of  a clear-cut  dicho- 
tomy instead  of  a continuous  gradation  of  awareness  from 
sharp  and  precise  perceptions  to  vague  and  indistinct 
perceptions.  The  term  'unconscious'  has  also  been  used 
by  some  people  as  though  there  were  perceptions  of  which 
the  individual  is  unaware"  (lit 28).  Rogers,  on  the  other 
hand,  throughout  his  entire  treatment  of  the  perceiving 
structure,  speaks  of  experiences  which  are  not  in  con- 
scious awareness  and  maintains  that  some  never  attain 
conscious  awareness.  He  states  that  "it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  our  sensory  experiences 
cure  thus  ignored,  never  raised  to  the  level  of  conscious 
symbolization,  and  exist  only  as  organic  sensations  . . . 
(34s 504).  Symbolization  and  conscious  awareness  are 
synonymous  to  Rogers,  and  although  he  does  not  make  use 
of  the  word  “unconscious, " he  speaks  of  experience  not 
available  to  consciousness.  He  alludes  to  the  term 
"subsception"  as  an  autonomic  reaction.  "There  is  at 
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least  a process  of  • subception, • a discriminating 
evaluative  physiological  organismic  response  to  experi- 
ence , which  may  precede  the  conscious  perception  of  such 
experience"  (34*507).  Rogers,  by  emphasizing  conscious 
symbolization  of  experience  and  by  recognizing  experi- 
ences which  do  not  attain  conscious  awareness,  includes 
a not-conscious  or  unconscious  portion  in  the  perceiving 
structure,  although  he  does  not  specifically  use  the  term 
"unconscious."  He  does  make  mention  of  the  term  in  the 
discussion  of  the  development  of  client-centered  counsel- 
ing. He  states  that  "its  development  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  appreciation  of  man's  unconscious 
strivings  and  complex  emotional  nature  which  was  Freud ' s 
contribution  to  our  culture"  (34:4). 

A second  difference  between  the  theoretical  posi- 
tions of  Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  and  Rogers  (34)  is  found 
in  their  discussion  of  the  adjusted  personality.  Rogers 
holds  that,  to  achieve  adequacy,  all  sensory  and  visceral 
experiences  must  be  symbolized  or  perceived  into  con- 
scious awareness  and  related  to  the  concept  of  self.  For 
Rogers  the  concept  of  self  must  change  or  adjust  to  in- 
clude these  experiences  in  order  for  the  organism  to 
achieve  adjustment.  Combs  and  Snygg  state  that  "an 
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adequate  personality  is  one  capable  of  admitting  any  and 
all  experiences  and  of  integrating  this  experience  into 
his  existing  self-structure"  (11:243).  This  phenomenon 
these  authors  term  "acceptance, " but  they  state  that 
"while  acceptance  is  certainly  am  outstanding  character- 
istic, it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  define  the  adequate 
person  in  these  terms  alone"  (11:243).  They  enlarge  this 
concept  of  adequacy  to  insist  that  these  perceptions  of 
self  must  be  generally  positive,  and  specify  two  more 
criteria  for  the  adequate  personality.  These  criteria 
are:  to  include  the  positive  acceptance  of  self  and 

others,  and  to  perceive  oneself  as  closely  identified 
with  others.  The  idea  of  the  positive  perceptions  of 
self  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  Rogers'  concept  of 
adjustment.  But  the  other  two  points,  accepting  self  and 
others,  and  identifying  with  others,  seem  to  be  included 
in  Rogers'  views  regarding  acceptance  of  all  sensory  and 
visceral  experiences  into  a consistent  relationship  with 
the  concept  of  self.  If  all  sensory  and  visceral  experi- 
ences are  accepted  into  a relationship  with  the  concept 
of  self,  some  of  these  experiences  must  include  percep- 


tions of  others. 
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Denial  and  Distortion 

Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  pose  a single  perceiving 
structure,  the  perceptual  field,  and  define  it  as  the 
entire  universe  of  perceptions.  "By  the  perceptual  field, 
we  mean  the  entire  universe,  including  himself,  as  it  is 
experienced  by  the  individual  at  the  instant  of  action" 
(11:20).  Later,  in  discussing  the  techniques  of  dealing 
with  threat  through  denial  of  perceptions,  they  make  the 
statement  that  "perceptions  may  be  denied  acceptance  into 
the  organization  of  the  perceptual  field"  (11:271).  If 
this  is  so,  and  the  perceptual  field  includes  the  entire 
universe  as  experienced  by  the  individual,  the  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  how  a perception  can  become  threaten- 
ing if  it  never  gets  into  the  perceiving  structure  to  be 
perceived  in  the  first  place.  In  a later  discussion  in- 
volving the  denial  of  threatening  perceptions.  Combs  and 
Snygg  imply  that  the  threatening  perception  gets  into  the 
perceptual  field,  but  is  denied  relevance  to  the  phenomenal 
self.  They  entitle  this  discussion  "Denial  of  the  Rele- 
vance of  Threatening  Perceptions"  (11:272),  and  list  three 
ways  in  which  this  denial  is  evidenced.  Here  again,  a 
discrepancy  in  this  theoretical  position  seems  to  arise. 


These  theorists,  like  Rogers  (34)  and  Lecky  (29),  hold 
that  threat  occurs  when  the  perceived  phenomenon  is  in- 
consistent with  the  existing  self-structure.  Combs  and 
Snygg  state  that  "People  may  experience  threat  as  a 
product  of  the  inconsistency  between  self  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  external  world,  or  as  a result  of  inconsist- 
encies between  two  aspects  of  self"  (11:180),  By  stating 
that  a threatening  perception  is  denied  relevance  to  the 
self,  they  leave  one  wondering  how  a perception  takes  on 
the  qualitative  aspect  of  threat  if  it  is  denied  any 
relationship  to  the  self-organization  with  which  they  say 
it  must  be  inconsistent  in  order  to  be  threatening.  It 
would  have  to  be  perceived  in  some  relationship  to  self 
to  achieve  its  quality  of  inconsistency  with  the  self. 
Objects  or  events  must  be  perceived  in  relationship  to 
each  other  in  order  that  a similarity  or  a difference 
between  them  may  be  perceived. 

Combs’  and  Snygg* s (11)  use  of  the  word  "denial" 
perceptions  is  misleading,  as  the  threatening  percep- 
tion cannot  be  denied  acceptance  into  the  perceptual 
field  if  the  organism  is  to  perceive  it  at  all;  and  the 
threatening  perception  must  have  some  relevance  to  the 
self  or  it  could  not  assume  the  quality  of  threat. 
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If  this  is  true,  the  defense  process  which  they  label 
"denial”  must  be  one  by  which  the  threatening  phenomenon 
is  perceived  by  the  organism,  thereby  permitting  it 
entrance  into  the  perceptual  field,  it  must  also  be  per- 
ceived as  pertaining  to,  or  relevant  to,  the  self  in  order 

l 

to  become  threatening.  It  is  only  when  it  achieves  rele- 
vance to  self  that  it  becomes  threatening.  Therefore  the 
threatening  perception  must  be  rejected  from  the  phenomenal 
self  but  must  remain  in  the  perceptual  field,  it  is  only 
when  the  organism  succeeds  in  rejecting  the  threatening 
perception  away  from  the  self  that  it  could  be  "denied 
relevance  to  self."  This,  evidently,  is  what  Combs  and 
Snygg  mean  when  they  discuss  the  second  way  in  which 
denial  of  the  relevance  to  self  takes  place.  This  they 
entitle  "Accepting  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  but 
denying  the  relationship  to  self,  'it  doesn't  refer  to 
me'"  (11*272).  But  as  has  been  argued  above,  the  first 
method  of  denial  which  they  postulate,  "Denying  its 
existence  completely.  'it  isn't  so'"  (11*272),  cannot 
possibly  occur  at  the  perceptual  level  according  to  their 
own  theoretical  position. 

in  discussing  the  defense  mechanism  of  suppres- 
sion, Combs  and  Snygg  define  this  process  as  "holding 
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them"  (threatening  perceptions),  "at  a low  order  of  dif- 
ferentiation" (11:276).  A low  order  of  differentiation, 
for  these  authors,  is  synonymous  with  vague  and  diffuse 
perceptions.  Evidently  the  threatening  perception  here 
is  admittedly  related  to  self,  but  rejected  from  acute 
perception.  The  multidimensional  quality  of  the  hypo- 
thetical construct  of  personality  which  is  basic  to  the 
theoretical  position  of  Combs  and  Snygg,  then,  allows  a 
threatening  perception  to  be  rejected  in  two  ways.  One 
way  is  to  reject  it  from  the  self-structure  and  one  is  1 
reject  it  from  clear  perception.  But  either  way,  the 
threatening  perception  is  not  denied  relevance  to  the 
self-structure.  it  is  either  denied  permanence  in  the 
self-organization  or  it  remains  in  the  self-structure  at 
a low  level  of  awareness. 

In  discussing  the  second  way  in  which  denial  takes 
place.  Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  cite  the  defense  mechanism 
of  projection.  In  order  for  self- feelings  which  are  un- 
acceptable to  self  to  be  projected,  they  point  out,  the 
individual  attributes  them  to  someone  else.  This,  they 
feel,  is  a denial  of  the  relevance  of  the  self- feelings 
which  are  unacceptable  to  the  self-structure,  in  the  case 
where  a person  identifies  with  another  individual  who 
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really  does  behave  in  this  manner,  as  Combs  and  Snygg 
point  out,  this  concept  is  clear.  But  if  a person 
projects  feeling  unacceptable  to  himself  on  to  the  be- 
havior of  a person  who  is  innocent  of  this  behavior,  then 
this  seems  to  be  a case  of  perceptual  distortion.  This 
is  apparently  evidenced  in  the  paranoic,  which  Combs  and 
Snygg  cite  as  an  example  of  perceptual  distortion,  when 
he  seems  to  attribute  his  own  hostility  to  others  by  expe- 
riencing the  feeling  that  everyone  is  against  him. 
Projection  does  not  always  involve  distortion,  but  it 
can  involve  both  rejection  and  distortion.  This  raises 
the  question  of  whether  perceptual  distortion  must  always 
involve  a rejection  of  the  realistic  perception. 

Combs'  and  Snygg 's  (11)  discussion  of  the  distor- 
tion of  perceptions  seems  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
question  raised  above.  They  point  to  the  defense  mecha- 
nism of  compensation  as  an  example  of  this  mechanism  and 
advance  two  types  of  compensation,  direct  and  indirect. 

In  direct  compensation  the  individual  attempts 
to  achieve  self-esteem  or  mastery  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  threatening  differentiation.  He  denies 
that  any  handicap  exists,  and  acts  accordingly, 
iis  phenomenal  self  is  defined  as  though  the  handi- 
cap  were  not  a part  of  himself,  in  so  doing,  he 
must  deny  the  proof  to  the  contrary  which  appears 
in  the  reactions  of  others  toward  him  (11*280). 
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In  Indirect  compensation  a person  possessing 
a handicap  may  be  driven  to  seek  self  esteem  in 
other  areas  entirely.  ...  so  long  as  the 
threatening  perception  cannot  be  accepted  into 
his  organization  it  remains  threatening  and 
disturbing  to  him.  He  must  defend  himself  at 
all  costs  to  the  threat  which  he  perceives.  . . , 

He  recognizes  that  he  is  helpless  before  it,  yet 
he  cannot  accept  it  as  part  of  his  organization. 

He  attempts  to  rehabilitate  his  damaged  concept 
of  self  by  "snowing  under”  the  threatening  per- 
ception with  a series  of  other  enhancing  per- 
ceptions (11:28). 

The  above  discussion.  Combs  and  Snygg  categorize 
under  the  heading  "Distortion  of  Events"  (11:278). 
"Distortion  makes  events  seem  less  threatening  by  bringing 
them  in  line  with  existing  concepts  of  self,  and  results 
in  certain  types  of  adjustive  behavior  which  psychologists 
call  sour— grapes  reaction,  rationalization,  or  compensa- 
tion” (11:278).  By  the  term  "events,"  it  is  assumed  that 
the  authors  mean  a particular  set  of  perceptions  within  a 
particular  situation,  or,  at  least,  more  than  one  percep- 
tion. The  events  seem  to  be  distorted  in  meaning  through 
the  denial  of  certain  perceptions  within  the  events?  that 
is,  they  are  not  denied  to  the  field,  but  are  denied  to 
the  self.  The  exclusion  of  the  denied  threatening  percep- 
tions from  the  self-structure  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
enhancing  perceptions  result  in  a distortion  of  the  entire 
situation.  This  explanation  calls  for  perceptual  denial 


before  the  event  can  become  distorted.  This  seems  to  be 
an  example  of  the  consequences  of  perceptual  denial  which 


results  in  a distortion  of  reality,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  represent  the  process  of  perceptual  distortion  itself. 

In  either  case,  perceptual  denial  or  perceptual  distortion, 
the  behavior  of  the  person  is  distorted,  or  displays  that 
his  perceptions  are  not  congruent  with  external  reality. 
This  behavior  is  significant  to  the  maladjusted  person  with 
which  this  study  is  concerned. 

Rogers  (34),  by  admitting  to  an  unconscious  part  of 
the  phenomenal  field,  seems  more  clear  in  his  concept  of 
denial  to  awareness  of  the  threatening  perception.  As  the 
conscious  phenomenal  field  for  Rogers  is  a part,  but  only 
a part,  of  the  perceiving  structure,  he  leaves  room  for  the 
threatening  perception  to  be  made  somewhere  outside  of  the 


conscious  field,  but  denied  symbolization  or  conscious 
awareness.  The  threatening  perception  is  only  denied  to 
the  self- structure  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  self- 
concept.  Mien  distortion  takes  place,  it  does  so  in  the 
process  of  symbolization,  or  when  it  is  brought  into  the 
conscious  phenomenal  field,  "it  should  be  clear  from  the 
foregoing:  [a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  self] 

that  though  some  authors  use  the  term  'self  as  synonymous 
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with  'organism'  it  is  here  being  used  in  a more  restricted 
sense,  namely  the  awareness  of  being,  of  functioning" 

(34 i 498) . 


In  both  theories  is  found  the  idea  that  the  more 
negative  perceptions  there  are  about  the  self,  the  more 
rigid  the  self  becomes  in  the  denial  or  distortion  of 
threatening  perceptions.  And,  the  more  rigid  the  self 
becomes,  the  more  experiences  which  are  perceived  as 
threatening.  Rogers  states: 

Defensive  behavior  increases  susceptibility 
to  t nr eat  in  that  denied  or  distorted  experiences 
may  be  threatened  by  recurring  perceptions. 

Threat  and  defense  tend  to  recur  again  and  again 
in  sequence;  as  this  sequence  progresses,  attention 
is  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  original 
threat,  but  more  of  experience  is  distorted  and 
susceptible  to  threat.  This  defensive  sequence 
is  limited  by  the  need  to  accept  reality  (34:516). 

On  the  other  hand,  both  theories  hold  that  when  the  organ- 


ism is  operating  under  the  absence  of  threat,  experiences 
which  are  inconsistent  may  be  examined  and  the  structure 


of  the  self- adjusted  to  include  them.  Combs  and  Snygg, 
in  discussing  the  adequate  person,  state: 

Because  adequate  persons  feel  fundamentally 
secure  they  are  able  to  evaluate  themselves  more 
accurately.  ...  He  (the  adequate  person]  is 
capable  of  placing  himself  in  a poor  or  unflatter- 
ing light  if  necessary,  and  this  makes  possible  the 
consideration  of  evidence  not  open  to  the  individual 
who  is  fearful  and  defensive  of  self  (11:251). 
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A Summary  of  the  Theoretical  Position 
of  This  Study 

In  summarizing  the  theoretical  aspects  of  this 
study,  the  following  position  is  taken: 

1.  The  constellation  of  attitudes  and  feelings 
which  an  individual  holds  to  be  true  about  himself  is 
considered  to  be  the  self-concept. 

2.  The  individual  behaves  in  ways  which  are 
consistent  with  the  self-structure. 

3.  The  self-structure  can  be  selective  of  per- 
ceptions it  allows  to  remain  in  its  organization.  It  is 
capable  of  adjusting  the  organization  to  admit  new  per- 
ceptions, of  rejecting  perceptions  entirely,  thus  denying 
them  permanence  in  its  organization,  or  distorting  percep- 
tions to  be  consistent  with  its  organization. 

4.  Denial  is  the  process  by  which  a threatening 
perception  is  admitted  to  the  perceptual  field  and  is 
either  rejected  from  the  self  or  rejected  into  a low  level 
of  awareness. 

5.  Distortion  is  the  process  of  admitting  threat- 
ening perceptions  into  the  perceptual  field,  rejecting 
them  from  the  self  and  into  a low  level  of  awareness,  and 
admitting  them  into  the  self-organization  through  the 


process  of  twisting  the  meaning  to  be  consistent  with 
the  self-organization. 

6.  Denial  and  distortion  can  take  place  with 
perceptions  involving  self-feelings  and  behavior  or  with 
perceptions  of  the  environment,  in  either  case,  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  is  likely  to  be  incongruent 
with  external  reality. 

7.  The  observed  overt  behavior  which  is  in- 
congruent with  external  reality  is  thus  an  indication  of 
the  probability  that  the  individual  is  denying  or  dis- 
torting perceptions. 

8.  Defensive  behavior  is  a result  of  the  threat- 
ened individual's  inability  to  accept  any  and  all  aspects 
of  perceived  reality  into  the  consistency  of  the  self- 
organization. 


CHAPTER  II 


CURRENT  RESEARCH 

Research  providing  empirical  evidence  of  the 
organism's  reaction  under  threat  was  particularly  exten- 
sive during  the  late  forties  and  the  past  decade.  Perhaps 
Bruner  and  Postman  (6,  7)  have  conducted  the  most  widely 
published  studies  concerning  the  process  of  perceptual 
defense.  In  their  early  experiments  they  presented  the 
mechanism  of  perceptual  defense  in  terms  of  threshold 
differentials  within  the  responding  organism.  Implicit 
in  the  research  findings  of  these  experimenters,  and 
those  of  McGinnies  (31)  and  Lazarus  and  McCleary  (28)  is 
the  idea  that  the  perceptual  defense  reaction  is  closely 
associated  with  organic  changes  and  the  subsequent  effect 
on  sensory  media.  In  attempting  to  formulate  the  deter- 
minants of  perceptual  behavior  at  a higher  level  of 
generalization.  Postman,  Bronson  and  Gropper  (33)  later 
questioned  the  validity  of  attributing  these  threshold 
differentials  to  a special  mechanism  of  perception  per  se. 
They  raised  particular  questions  concerning  the  empirical 
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evidence  of  their  own  study  and  the  methods  utilized  by 
McGinnies  and  others.  Considerable  research  is  available, 
however,  which  seems  to  support  the  perceptual  process  of 
defense.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  study  is  based  on 
the  theoretical  position  of  defense  as  a perceptual  process, 
the  findings  of  such  research  are  of  concern  here. 

More  recent  in  the  studies  of  threshold  differences 
is  one  conducted  by  Rosen  (36)  in  which  he  offers  experi- 
mental evidence  of  "perceptual  sensitization,"  a term  which 
he  used  to  denote  the  lowering  of  the  recognition  threshold 
for  perceived  phenomena.  He  employs  the  term  "perceptual 
disruption"  when  the  organism  reduces  the  awareness  to  a 
threatening  object  or  event.  He  concludes  that  "the  organ- 
ism utilizes  minimal  cues  to  establish  an  anticipation  of 
a particular  stimulus;  if  that  stimulus  is  anxiety— provok- 
ing, then  there  will  be  a disruption  of  the  perception  and 
an  inability  to  perceive  the  stimulus  under  marginal  per- 
ceptual conditions"  (36:184).  The  series  of  studies  con- 
ducted at  Duke  University  by  Buhler  (8),  Goldstone  (18) 
and  Jones  (24)  involving  the  measurement  of  the  raising  of 
visual  and  auditory  recognition  thresholds  under  anxiety, 
indicated  that  there  are  definite  physiological  changes 
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which  occur  in  the  sensory  vehicles  of  perception  of 

anxiety-ridden  individuals  and  which  serve  to  raise  the 
perceptual  threshold. 

Cowen  and  Beier  (12)  introduced  the  variable  of 
threat-expectancy  into  a study  involving  the  raising  of 
the  recognition  threshold  in  threat-experience,  and  found 
that  when  subjects  were  alerted  to  the  possibility  of 
threat,  the  recognition  threshold  was  lower  than  when 
subjects  were  under  experience  of  threat.  /Lazarus  and 
Longo  (27),  interested  in  the  consistency  of  a perceptual 
defense  mechanism  in  a given  individual,  found  that  sub- 
jects under  threat  displayed  a consistent  type  of  ego- 
defense  process  operating  in  learning  and  recall,  even 
when  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  material  were  different i Erikson  (15),  investi- 
gating ego-defense  in  memory  and  recall,  noticed  that  some 
subjects  exhibited  extreme  tendencies  to  recall  successful 
experiences  while  others  exhibited  a like  tendency  to  re- 
call experiences  of  failure.  This  increase  in  variance 
with  the  ego-involved  subjects  as  opposed  to  the  control 
group  involved  in  neutral  tasks  is  attributed  by  Erikson 
to  the  threat  of  ego-involvement  and  represents,  to  him, 
marked  individual  differences  in 


response  to  threat. 
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Levitt  (30),  in  reporting  a study  concerning  cognitive 
distortion  as  related  to  ego- involvement,  discriminates 
between  perceptual  defense  and  cognitive  defense.  He 
attributes  perceptual  defense  to  definite  sense  modality. 
This  view  is  similar  to  that  of  Bruner  and  Postman  (6,  7). 
Lazarus  and  McCleary  (27)  and  McGinnies  (31),  that  percep- 
tual defense  is  accompanied  by  physiological  change. 
Cognitive  defense,  according  to  Levitt,  is  the  awareness 
of  the  relationship  of  phenomena  independent  of  specific 
sense  modality.  Consequently,  he  believes  that  experi- 
ments involving  previously  learned  or  already  existing 
attitudes  or  feelings  are  not  exhibiting  perceptual 
defense  at  all,  but  are  examples  of  cognitive  defense. 

His  study  on  cognitive  distortion  give  evidence  that  a 
greater  degree  of  distortion  takes  place  as  the  degree  of 
ego- involvement  increases . 

/ H°rnberger  (22)  designed  a study  investigating 
the  difference  between  similar  and  complementary  projec- 
tion. Similar  projection,  according  to  this  experimenter, 
is  the  process  in  which  perceptual  distortion  takes  place 
by  the  attributing  by  the  individual  of  his  own  character- 
istics to  others;  while  complementary  projection  involves 
perceptual  distortion  necessary  to  justify  the  individual's 


typical  reaction  to  others.  He  found  that  subjects  ex- 
hibited complementary  projection  in  response  to  fear  but 
found  little  evidence  of  either  type  of  projection  in 
response  to  sexual  arousal ./  Another  study  of  perceptual 
distortion  is  reported  by  Davitz  (13)  in  which  he  found 
that  persons  who  are  generally  fearful  and  anxious  per- 
ceive others  as  more  threatening  and  punishing.  Rokeach 
(35)  has  shown  the  effect  of  racial  prejudice  as  a deter- 
minant of  distortion  on  the  part  of  subjects  asked  to 
recall  names  associated  with  Negro  photographs.  He 
interprets  his  findings  as  supporting  his  hypothesis  that 
attitude  serves  to  contribute  to  perceptual  distortion. 

Considerable  research  is  available  concerning  the 
s-lf-concept  in  relation  to  perceptual  defense,  a study 
conducted  by  Diller  (14)  investigating  self-attitude 
after  success  and  failure  disclosed  that  the  defensive 
function  of  the  self-concept  is  demonstrated  after  failure 
by  a change  in  covert  self-attitude  but  no  change  in  overt 
self-attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a success  experi- 
ence, attitudes  toward  the  self  are  definitely  enhanced  on 
an  overt  level  and  tend  to  be  enhanced  on  a covert  level. 

A study  done  by  Norman  and  Ainsworth  (32)  revealed  that 
persons  who  are- able  to  accept  reality  into  the 
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self-structure  can  empathize  with  others  and  are  less 
likely  to  use  the  projective  mechanism  of  defense. 
According  to  this  study,  those  people  who  rank  high  in 
acceptance  of  reality  and  empathy  correlate  more  closely 
with  adjustment.  Torrence  (39)  has  shown  that  college 
freshmen  under  threat  perceive  their  world  less  realisti- 
cally and  employ  more  defense  mechanisms  in  self-estimates 
than  do  the  less-threatened  freshmen. 

A great  deal  of  the  research  on  the  relationship 
between  self-concept  and  perceptual  defense  concerns 
itself  with  the  anxiety  produced  by  the  inferred  dis- 
crepancy between  the  perceived  self  and  the  ideal  self. 
Wylie  (40) , in  an  investigation  of  defensiveness  and  self- 
concept  discrepancies,  found  more  tension  in  Air  Force 
trainees  with  a wide  discrepancy  between  perceived  self 
and  ideal  self  than  those  with  little  discrepancy. 
Chodorkoff's  (9,  10)  studies  on  adjustment  as  related  to 
the  perceived  self  and  the  ideal  self  showed  that  adjust- 
ment increased  as  the  discrepancy  between  the  perceived 
self  and  the  ideal  self  decreased.  Thus,  as  the  perceived 
self  and  the  ideal  self  become  closer,  perceptions  bee 


less  threatening.  He  has  also  shown  an  inverse  ratio 
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between  adjustment  and  perceptual  defense.  That  is,  as 
defense  increases,  adjustment  decreases. 

Bills  (4) , in  a study  of  self-concept  and  adjust- 
ment, found  significantly  more  signs  of  depression  as 
measured  by  the  Rorschach  with  those  individuals  whose 
self-concept  was  alien  to  their  ideal  self  than  in  those 
individuals  whose  ideal  self  was  more  closely  aligned  with 
self-concept.  I He  hypothesized  that  people  with  a small 
discrepancy  between  the  perceived  self  and  the  ideal  self 
would  show  fewer  signs  of  depression  than  those  with  a 
greater  discrepancy.  Bills  fails  to  cite  a theoretical 
basis  for  type  of  maladjustment  he  hypothesizes.  That  is, 
he  bases  his  hypothesis  on  the  defense  of  the  self- 
organization and  advances  reasons  for  the  negative  self- 
attitudes as  a result  of  the  experience  of  failure  in 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  self-ideal.  But  he 
doesn’t  explain  why  he  hypothesizes  away  from  the  mean 
behavior  toward  depression  rather  than  toward  excitement. 
Beck  (3),  whose  Rorschach  scoring  system  is  used  in  this 
study,  points  out  that  expressions  of  affect  group  them- 
selves into  two  general  classifications,  "one  group 
comprises  the  nuances  of  feeling  associated  with  the  term 
'excitement,'  and  denoting  a lively  agitation.  The  others 
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are  recognized  as  dysphoric  feelings,  that  is,  feelings 
in  a minor  key  and  accompanied  by  a sense  of  oppression." 
(3:4)  Bills,  using  self-consistency  as  the  theoretical 
background  of  this  study,  fails  to  cite  anything  in  the 
theoretical  structure  of  the  self-psychologies  to  support 
the  direction  of  his  hypothesis.  However,  the  assumptions 
based  on  self-defense  as  characteristic  behavior  of  the 
threatened  individual  seem  to  have  been  conclusively 
supported  by  the  statistical  data  of  his  study;  and  indeed, 
his  hypothesis  as  to  the  direction  of  the  maladjusted  be- 
havior was  also  supported. 

A study  based  on  Rogers*  (34)  concept  of  adjustment 
was  presented  by  Brownfain  (5)  and  was  directed  toward  the 
stability  of  the  self-concept  of  the  well  adjusted  person. 
Brownfain  considers  stability  as  an  integrative  function 
rather  than  rigidity  of  personality,  and  hypothesized  that 
the  stable  person  is  a more  adequate,  comfortable  member 
of  the  group  than  are  those  subjects  whose  self-concepts 
are  more  unstable.  Several  methods  of  determining  adjust- 
ment were  utilized  and  a stability  index  was  derived  from 
the  discrepancy  between  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  self-ratings.  All  the  differences  involved  in  the 
study  were  in  the  direction  of  the  theoretical  prediction. 
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The  study  revealed  that  the  stable  subjects  had  a higher 
level  of  self-esteem,  were  freer  of  inferiority  feelings, 
tended  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  knew  more 
people  in  the  group  and  were  better  known  by  more  people 
in  the  group,  and  showed  less  evidence  of  compensatory 
defensive  behavior. 

The  investigation  with  which  this  study  is  specif- 
ically concerned  was  conducted  by  Taylor  and  Combs  (38)  at 
Syracuse  University  in  1951.  This  study  was  based  on 
Rogers'  (34)  idea  of  a conscious  acceptance  of  self  as 
necessary  to  the  well-adjusted  individual,  it  also  points 
to  the  theoretical  position  of  Snygg  and  Combs  (37),  "who 
have  described  the  well-adjusted  individual  in  terms  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  self-organization"  (38:89).  Taylor 
and  Combs  also  cite  the  position  taken  by  Snygg  and  Combs 
regarding  maladjustment. 

The  maladjusted  person,  in  phenomenological 
terms,  is  characterized  by  many  threatening  per- 
ceptions, and  his  maladjusted  behavior  occurs 
largely  as  a result  of  his  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  threats  to  which  he  feels  himself  subjected. 

In  this  sense,  a maladjusted  person  is  synonymous 
with  a threatened  one  (38:89). 

The  problem  for  this  study  was  stated  as  follows: 

Given  two  groups  of  children,  one  better 
adjusted  than  the  other  by  some  external  criterion; 
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we  predict  that  the  better  adjusted  children 
win  be  able  to  accept  more  damaging  statements 
about  themselves  than  will  the  poorer  adjusted 
children  (38:89). 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  180 
sixth-grade  children  (105  boys  and  75  girls)  in  a group 
of  consolidated  rural  schools  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
As  the  external  measure  of  adjustment,  the  California  Test 
of  Personality,  Elementary  Form  A was  administered  to  the 
children.  The  group  was  then  divided  into  the  upper  50  per 
cent  and  the  lower  50  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  scores 
obtained  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality.  A list  of 
twenty  self-damaging  statements  was  submitted  to  each  child 
to  admit  or  deny  as  true  of  himself.  This  was  accomplished 
by  group  administration  in  each  school  participating  in  the 
study.  (The  same  instrument  is  used  in  the  present  study.) 
The  check  lists  were  coded  so  that  the  child  was  not  re- 
quired to  place  his  name  on  the  list. 

The  results  of  the  study  revealed  a mean  of  5.1 
statements  admitted  in  the  lower  50  per  cent  of  the  boys, 
as  opposed  to  a mean  of  9.2  for  the  half  scoring  higher  of 
the  California  Test  of  Personality.  This  mean  difference 
showed  a critical  ratio  of  5.98.  The  lower  50  per  cent  of 
girls  admitted  a mean  average  of  5.8  statements  as  opposed 
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to  8*4  mean  for  the  upper  50  per  cent.  This  mean  dif- 
ference yielded  a critical  ratio  of  3.78.  The  experi- 
menters failed  to  disclose  the  method  of  determining  the 
critical  ratio  or  at  what  confidence  level  this  ratio  was 
significant . 

Taylor  and  Combs  (38)  further  report: 

The  general  tendency  of  the  results  shown  in 
the  statistical  presentation  was  also  observed  in 
our  examination  of  sane  of  the  individual  cases 
where  children  had  received  very  high  or  very  low 
scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality.  One 
boy,  for  example,  who  obtained  the  highest  adjust- 
ment score  in  the  group,  marked  all  but  one  of  the 
items  on  our  damaging  statement  list  as  true  of 
himself.  The  opposite  tendency  was  true  for  cases 
of  children  with  very  low  adjustment  ratings  (38:91). 

The  experimenters  concluded  that  the  critical  ratios  ob- 
tained were  sufficient  evidence  that  the  differences  shown 
were  "not  likely  to  be  due  to  chance  alone, " and  that  their 
hypothesis  was  "amply  corroborated"  (38:90).  “The  better 
adjusted  group  checked  significantly  more  items  than  did 
the  poorer  adjusted  group"  (38:90). 

In  their  discussion  of  this  research,  Taylor  and 
Combs  presented  a criticism  of  their  own  study. 

Most  personality  inventories  are  based  upon 
the  individual ' s marking  or  accepting  statements 
about  himself,  while  some  of  these  statements 
may  not  appear  to  be  damaging  from  his  point  of 
view,  many  of  them  may.  if  the  results  of  this 
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study  are  accurate,  we  should  then  expect  not 
the  poorly  adjusted  but  the  well-adjusted-person 
to  mark  more  damaging  statements  as  true  of  him- 
self. Indeed,  that  could  even  have  occurred  in 
the  personality  test  used  in  this  experiment. 

It  would  appear  that  here  is  a fruitful  source  of 
further  experiment  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  this 
study  might  be  investigated  with  some  other  measure 
of  adjustment  them  a test  based  on  verbal  state- 
ments (38:91) . 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  refine  Taylor  and 
Combs'  experimental  design  in  such  a manner  as  to  eliminate 
the  sources  of  error  they  have  indicated.  This  presents 
the  necessity  of  utilizing  another  method  of  determining 
adjustment  and  more  explicit  statistical  procedures. 


CHAPTER  III 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


The  design  of  this  study  involved  setting  up  an 
experimental  situation  for  the  submission  of  a check 
list  of  self-damaging  statements  (see  Appendix)  to  two 
groups  of  fourth  grade  white  boys  in  an  urban,  low  socio- 
economic area,  differing  as  to  the  variable  of  adjustment. 
One  group  of  subjects  was  clinically  diagnosed  as  mal- 
adjusted and  the  other  group  was  teacher- Judged  as  well- 
adjusted. 

The  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  hypothesis 


were: 

1.  Maladjusted  persons  are  characterized 
by  generally  negative  self-attitudes; 

2.  Individuals  with  negative  self-attitudes 
resort  to  perceptual  denial  and  distor- 
tion in  response  to  stimuli  which  they 
perceive  as  a threat  to  the  self- structure; 

3.  Perceptual  denial  and  distortion  of  threaten- 
ing stimuli  may  be  inferred  from  overt  denial 
of  self-damaging  statements;  and 

4.  Therefore,  maladjusted  individuals  will  not 
be  likely  to  admit  to  statements  which  are 
derogatory  to  self. 
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Hypothesis 

If  a group  of  well-adjusted  children  and  a group 
of  maladjusted  children  are  administered  a list  of  self- 
damaging statements  to  admit  or  to  deny  as  true  of  them- 
selves, the  well-adjusted  group  will  admit  to  a signifi- 
cantly greater  number  of  statements  than  will  the  mal- 
adjusted group. 


Population 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  fourth- 
grade  boys  enrolled  in  the  low  socio-economic  area  of 
Atlanta  City  elementary  schools.  Five  of  Atlanta's  low 
socio-economic  schools  were  chosen,  having  been  classified 

as  such  by  a previous  study  of  motility  done  in  1958-1959 

* 

by  Dr.  John  Folger  (16).  In  the  motility  research,  the 
Atlanta  schools  were  classified  into  six  different  socio- 
economic levels.  Five  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
low  socio-economic  category  were  chosen  for  this  study. 
These  schools  were  Gilbert,  Key,  Faith,  Blair  Village  and 
Lee  Street.  A sixth  low  socio-economic  school  listed  in 
the  motility  study,  Peeples  Street,  was  utilized  for  the 
test-retest  reliability  check  of  the  experimental  instru- 


ment. 
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The  fourth  grade  was  selected  for  this  study  in 
light  of  the  1958  annual  report  provided  by  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  of  the  school  system.  This  report  revealed 
that  43  per  cent  of  the  children  referred  to  the  clinic 
from  the  entire  school  system  were  from  the  fourth  grade 
and  that  67  per  cent  of  the  referrals  were  male.  Since 
this  study  required  clinical  analysis  of  adjustment,  this 
group  (fourth  grade  boys)  was  chosen  because  there  would 
most  likely  be  a large  number  of  maladjusted  children. 

The  variable  of  age  could  not  be  precisely  con- 
trolled in  this  experiment  unless  the  grade  variable  was 
sacrificed.  That  is,  within  each  grade  structure,  the 
enrollment  procedures  for  the  Atlanta  School  System  allow 
a child  of  five  to  enter  the  first  grade  if  his  sixth 
birthday  is  on  or  before  December  31  of  that  year.  As 
the  child  bora  in  January  of  the  same  year  is  also  en- 
rolled in  the  same  grade,  the  natural  variance  of  ages 
within  one  grade  structure  could  be  twelve  months.  A 
preliminary  check  on  the  estimated  number  of  well-adjusted 
children  in  the  fourth  grade  in  the  schools  of  the  low 
socio-economic  area  revealed  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  go  out  of  the  low  socio-economic  area  to 
secure  a sufficient  number  of  well-adjusted  subjects 
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necessary  for  a statistical  analysis,  had  the  age  variable 
been  held  closely  to  the  same  chronological  number  of 
months.  The  experimenter  felt  that  the  effect  of  the 
original  evoking  stimuli  of  the  environmental  conditions 
o~  family*  neighborhood  and  school  would  have  had  the 
greater  effect  on  the  adjustment  variable  than  the  time 
and  possible  maturation  differences  included  in  this 
amount  of  age  variance. 

As  the  Atlanta  School  System  administers  the 
Kuhlman-Anderson  Group  Intelligence  Test  on  a city-wide 
basis  to  all  third  grade  children,  these  scores  were 
available  on  each  subject.  Accordingly,  these  scores  were 
checked  to  determine  if  the  subjects  in  the  two  groups 
varied  significantly  on  this  point.  A Student  Mt"  was 
computed  to  determine  if  there  was  any  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  intelligence  of  the  two  groups.  (As 
the  I.Q.  score  is  a ratio,  the  Student  "t"  was  computed 
on  the  mental  age  in  chronological  months.) 
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TABLE  1 

POPULATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


Number  in  maladjusted  group  32 

Number  in  well-adjusted  group  31 

Total  number  of  subjects  63 

Sex  male 


Grade 

Socio-economic  level 
Intelligence 

Race 

Age 


fourth 

low-urban 

no  significant 
difference  in 
group  means 

white 

9 years,  3 months 
to  10  years, 

3 months 


Selection  of  Experimental  Group 
Method  of  selection 

A more  clearly  defined  criterion  of  selection  of 
the  well-adjusted  and  maladjusted  groups  than  that  used 
in  the  Taylor-Combs  (38)  study  was  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  this  study.  The  Taylor-Combs  study  had  used  the 
Cslifornia  Test  of  Personality  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
California  Test  of  Personality  contained  self-damaging 
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statements,  the  circularity  of  the  study  had  been  criti- 
cized by  the  experimenters  themselves,  with  the  suggestion 
taat  further  research  might  establish  a more  valid  method 
of  selection. 

Each  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade  in  all  five 
schools  utilized  for  the  study  was  approached  with  a gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  study  and  a request  to  select  the 
boys  in  their  classes  whom  they  believed  to  be  well-ad- 
justed and  maladjusted.  The  concept  of  adjustment  was 
explored  with  each  group  of  teachers;  included  in  this 
discussion  was  the  caution  that  this  was  not  a study  of 
school  achievement.  Without  exception,  the  teachers  and 
principals  involved  were  enthusiastically  interested  and 
cooperative.  As  an  aid  to  teacher  screening  a rating 
scale  (see  Appendix)  was  offered,  on  which  the  teacher 
could  list  each  boy  in  the  class  and  judge  his  relative 
adjustment  to  the  rest  of  the  group,  she  could  then  make 
her  judgment  as  to  the  boys  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
list,  if  she  thought  that  those  at  the  bottom  were  mal- 
adjusted, she  was  instructed  to  send  them  to  the  two  clini- 
cians for  clinical  testing,  if  she  thought  that  those  at 
the  top  of  the  list  were  well-adjusted,  she  rated  them 
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according  to  the  check  list  of  attributes  (see  Appendix) 
and  discussed  them  with  the  examiners* 

The  selection  of  the  maladjusted  group. — For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the 
services  of  the  psychological  clinic  of  the  Atlanta 
School  System  in  establishing  a more  valid  criterion  of 
maladjustment.  This  clinic,  operating  under  the  division 
of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  was  directed  by  Dr.  Fain 
Guthrie,  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling,  it  con- 
sisted of  a psychologist  (the  position  held  by  the 
experimenter)  and  seven  counselor-psychometricians.  The 
c^n^c  been  in  operation  for  four  years  at  the  time 
of  this  study  and  operated  principally  as  a diagnostic 
source  of  referral  for  treatment.  A consulting  psychia- 
trist was  available  and  the  clinic  was  generally  inclined 
toward  the  psychoanalytic  theoretical  position  in  its 
approach  to  diagnosis.  Each  counselor  was  well  qualified 
to  administer  and  evaluate  the  clinical  tests  which  were 
the  principal  media  through  which  diagnoses  were  made. 

The  clinic  worked  closely  with  the  two  county  Child 
Guidance  Clinics,  Family  Service  Society,  Emory  Psychiatric 
Clinic  and  other  local  sources  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  boys  whom  the  teachers  selected  out  of  their  classes 
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as  possibly  maladjusted  were  tested  by  two  clinicians  at 
the  schools.  The  tests  administered  were  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Intelligence  Test,  Form  L,  the  Bender-Gestalt  Motor 
Visual  Test  and  the  Rorschach  Psychodiagnostic  Test.  The 
results  of  these  tests,  along  with  notes  on  the  observa- 
tions of  behavior  during  the  testing  situation  and  teachers' 
reasons  for  considering  the  boys  to  be  maladjusted,  were 
submitted  to  three  other  clinicians  for  further  judgment 
as  to  maladjustment.  All  of  the  children  the  teachers 
felt  to  be  maladjusted  were  so  diagnosed  by  the  clinicians. 
However,  three  of  these  children  were  eliminated  from  the 
study  because  they  failed  to  follow  directions  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  check  list.  Two  more  of  these  children 
were  sick  on  the  day  the  check  list  was  administered,  and 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  study  for  this  reason.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  take  the  check  list  because  of  the 
possible  situational  threat  of  sickness  and  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  perception.  This  left  a group  of  thirty-two 
children  clearly  diagnosed  as  maladjusted  for  an  experi- 
mental group. 

The  selection  of  the  well-adjusted  group . —The 
decision  to  use  the  teachers'  judgment  for  the  well-ad- 
justed group  was  based  on  the  attitude  prevailing  in  the 
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clinic  that  the  Atlanta  teachers,  in  making  referrals  to 
the  clinic,  were  unusually  adept  in  identifying  maladjusted 
children.  The  teachers  knew  these  children  better  than 
anyone  else,  and,  although  they  were  untrained  in  diagnos- 
ing behavioral  abnormalities,  they  seemed  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent general  knowledge  of  behavioral  deviation.  Also, 
the  practical  problem  presented  itself  that  the  clinicians 
could  not  reasonably  justify  their  time,  under  the  regula- 
tions imposed  by  the  clinical  operations,  in  testing  and 
diagnosing  the  well-adjusted  children. 

A check  list  of  eighteen  attributes  felt  to  be 
generally  true  of  well-adjusted  children  of  this  age  (see 
Appendix)  was  given  to  the  teacher  as  a guide  in  helping 
with  the  selection  of  the  well-adjusted  child.  These  check 
lists  were  filled  out  by  the  teacher  for  each  child  whom 
she  felt  to  be  well-adjusted.  The  names  of  these  children 
were  then  submitted  to  the  principals  for  their  opinion. 

In  addition,  the  two  clinicians  reviewed  these  names  with 
the  teachers  and  asked  for  verbal  reasons  for  their  choices. 
Some  of  the  choices  were  eliminated  by  this  method,  or 
rather,  the  teacher  revoked  her  judgment  after  verbaliza- 
tion of  her  reasons.  Two  of  the  children  judged  to  be  well- 
adjusted  were  sick  on  the  day  the  check  list  was 
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administered  and  were  eliminated  from  the  study*  By  these 
means,  a group  of  thirty-one  children  were  selected  for  the 
well-adjusted  experimental  group. 

The  Experimental  Instrument  for  Measuring 
Self-Acceptance 

Origin  of  the  check  list 

A check  list  of  twenty  statements  which  presumably 
would  be  damaging  to  self  if  admitted  was  the  experimental 
instrument  of  this  study,  (see  Appendix)  This  check  list 
was  devised  by  Taylor  and  Combs  (38)  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity and  used  in  their  original  study,  it  was  compiled 
according  to  the  following  procedure: 

A list  was  originally  made  of  fifty  sentences 
expressing  behavior  thought  to  be  probably  true  of  sixth- 
grade  boys  and  girls.  A group  of  the  staff  at  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  at  Syracuse  University  added  to  this  list. 

The  number  of  sentences  was  then  reduced  to  twenty.  The 
selection  was  made  by  twenty  persons,  including  members 
of  the  clinical  staff  and  graduate  students  of  the  College 
of  Education  at  Syracuse.  These  twenty  sentences  were 
chosen  as  expressing  behavior  thought  to  be  probably  true 


of  all  children. 
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These  statements  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  damaging  to  self  if  admitted.  The  assumption 
stems  from  the  value  system  of  the  culture  which  places  a 
label  of  "bad"  upon  each  of  these  types  of  behavior. 
Therefore,  if  admitted,  the  person  so  admitting  is  faced 
with  the  threat  of  loss  of  support  and/or  approbation  of 
the  immediate  culture  in  which  he  operates.  The  fact  that 
the  group  was  told  that  no  one  would  see  these  check  lists 
except  the  examiners  probably  reduced  the  threat  somewhat. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  write  their  names  on  the  check 
lists  also  was  a factor  in  reducing  the  situational  threat, 
making  this  more  truly  representative  of  a real  self- 
admittance. 

These  statements  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
mild  nature  of  the  threat.  That  is,  a statement  carrying 
with  it  the  severe  threat  of  retribution  from  society,  as 
in  the  breaking  of  the  sexual  taboos,  would  force  the  well- 
adjusted  and  the  maladjusted  to  deny  it  in  face  of  the 
anticipated  repercussions  which  would  follow  if  discovered. 
Even  though  he  could  admit  to  himself  that  it  were  true, 
he  could  not  afford  to  allow  someone  else  the  opportunity 
of  finding  it  out.  This  would  represent  a conscious  lying 
for  self  protection  and  maintenance.  The  denial  of  the 
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mildly  threatening  statement  is  more  indicative  of  the 
mechanism  of  psychological  defense.  In  other  words,  the 
denial  of  the  mildly  threatening  statement  seems  to  be  a 
more  valid  indication  that  the  person  does  not  perceive 
his  own  behavior  realistically.  Therefore,  in  line  with 
Rogers'  (34)  idea  of  adjustment  and  maladjustment,  a group 
of  statements  which  carry  only  a slight  threat  if  admitted 
about  self  would  serve  better  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  groups  than  would  those  of  such  a severe  threat  that 
either  the  persons  were  unlikely  to  have  performed  such 
behavior,  or,  if  having  broken  social  taboos,  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  admit  to  having  done  so.  Thus,  the 
overt  denial  of  these  statements  is  felt  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  perceptual  defense  of  rejection  or  distortion 

of  self-behavior,  characteristic  of  the  inadequate  or  mal- 
adjusted  person. 

Reliability  check 

As  no  study  had  been  made  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  check  list,  the  design  of  this  study  was  planned  to 
include  such  an  investigation,  one  of  the  schools  desig- 
nated as  a low  socio-economic  school  by  the  Polger  Motility 
Study  (16)  was  used  for  this  purpose.  All  the  boys  in  the 
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tv;o  rourth-grade  sections  of  Peeples  Street  School  were 
administered  the  check  list  by  the  same  examiners  and 

f » . 

with  the  same  instructions  given  to  the  experimental 
groups.  After  six  weeks  had  elapsed  the  students  were 
told  tnat  the  examiner  had  lost  the  previous  data  and 
were  again  administered  the  check  lists.  The  same  coding 
system  was  used  as  with  the  experimental  groups.  A 
Spearman-Brown  correlation  coefficient  was  computed  on  the 
difference  between  the  mean  number  of  positive  choices  in 
the  first  and  second  samples. 

Method  of  administration 

Considerable  effort  was  made  to  stabilize  the 
stimuli  acting  on  each  group  at  the  time  the  check  list 
was  administered  in  each  school.  The  check  lists  were 
administered  immediately  after  lunch  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  two  examiners  and  with  the  approval  of  the  teachers 
and  principals  involved,  in  each  case  the  children  were 
taken  from  regular  classroom  activities,  after  a careful 
check  was  made  to  assure  that  the  children  were  not  missing 
out  on  some  activity  in  which  they  wished  to  participate. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  two  examiners  to  place  the  group 
at  ease  and  to  develop  rapport  with  the  group  prior  to  the 
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administration  of  the  check  lists.  Both  examiners  were 
familiar  with  boys  of  this  age.  Both  were  the  mothers  of 
two  boys  and  worked  regularly  with  children  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic,  one  had  taught  the  fourth  grade. 

After  the  testing  and  screening  of  the  maladjusted 
group  and  the  selection  of  the  well-adjusted  group  in  each 
school,  both  groups  were  called  into  the  library  of  the 
school  and  the  check  lists  were  administered  to  the  total 
group.  The  same  oral  instructions  were  given  in  each 
situation,  (see  Appendix)  The  check  lists  were  coded  on 
the  back,  and  one  of  the  examiners  passed  out  the  check 
lists  while  the  other  read  out  the  names.  The  examiner 
read  each  statement,  giving  explanations  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  when  they  were  requested  from  the  group. 
(The  clinicians  had  reached  a consensus  as  to  the  meaning 
of  each  statement,  and  explanations  were  given  from  this 
consensus.)  The  other  examiner  checked  to  see  if  instruc- 
tions were  being  carried  out,  passed  out  pencils,  and 
collected  the  check  lists.  After  the  testing,  a period  of 
some  ten  minutes  was  spent  with  the  group  in  free  discus- 
sion before  they  were  thanked  for  participating  and  taken 
back  to  their  respective  classes. 
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Scoring  the  check  list3 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  gone  from  the  room, 
the  check  lists  were  scored  by  the  examiners  as  to  the 
number  of  positive  choices, ^ and  that  number  was  written 
on  the  bottom  of  each  check  list.  Next,  the  code  symbol 
was  identified  by  name,  and  the  school,  adjustment  group 
and  name  of  the  child  were  placed  on  the  check  list. 

This  procedure  was  followed  in  all  five  schools.  Then  the 
check  lists  of  the  maladjusted  group  and  those  of  the  well- 
adjusted  group  were  separated  and  the  positive  choices 
totaled  for  each  group.  A Student  "t"  was  computed  on  the 
difference  between  the  mean  number  of  positive  choices  for 

each  group  to  determine  whether  the  difference  was  statis- 

* ' 

tically  significant. 


iThe  term  “positive  choice"  is  used  to  indicate  the 
admittance  of  a damaging  statement  as  true  about  self. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Reliability  of  Experimental  Instrument 
A Pearson  Product-Moment  coefficient  revealed  a 
correlation  of  .804  between  the  test  and  retest  adminis- 
trations of  the  check  list  six  weeks  later  to  the  same 
group.  This  coefficient  is  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level.  A summary  of  the  results  of  the  reliability  check 
is  shown  in  Table  2.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 


TABLE  2 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  INSTRUMENT 


First  Test 

Second  Test 

Number  of  subjects 

21 

21 

Total  positive  choices 

117 

158 

Number  S's  showing  increase 

16 

Number  S's  showing  decrease 

3 

Number  s * s showing  same  number 

2 

Mean  number  positive  choices 

5.57 

7.52 

Variance 

46.67 

80.80 

50 
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increase  in  both  numbers  and  variance  of  positive  choices 
on  the  reliability  retest,  it  follows  from  the  high  reli- 
ability coefficient  and  the  increased  variance  of  positive 
choices  that  the  increases  in  number  of  positive  choices 
for  individual  subjects  on  the  retest  are  positively  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  positive  choices  on  the  original 
administration  of  the  test. 

According  to  the  theoretical  position  of  the  study, 
the  increase  in  positive  choices  could  be  attributed  to  a 
decrease  in  perceived  threat.  That  is,  the  defense  mecha- 
nisms which  elicit  the  overt  behavior  of  denial  of  self- 
damaging statements  operate  when  the  perceived  stimuli  are 
threatening  to  the  self.  As  the  stimuli  of  the  test  in- 
strument was  the  same,  the  change  in  response  would  either 
be  a result  of  a change  in  the  perceived  threat  of  the 
test  situation  itself.  The  conditions  of  the  retest  situa- 
t-iO-1^  were  controlled  as  to  time  of  day,  place  of  examina- 
tion, procedures,  and  examiners,  in  order  to  meet,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  original  conditions  of  testing,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  situation  was  perceived  as  less  threaten- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  second  administration  because  of  the 
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rapport  developed  from  the  free  discussion  period  follow- 
ing the  collection  of  the  check  lists  after  the  first 
administration . 


Results  Yielded  by  Check  List  of 
Damaging  Statements 

Relationship  of  data  to  hypothesis 

The  results  shown  in  Table  3 reveal  a mean  dif- 
ference of  1.95  positive  choices  between  the  two  groups. 
This  difference  yielded  a Student  "t"  of  2.00,  significant 
at  the  .025  level.  Guilford's  (19)  formula  for  unmatched, 
unpaired  groups  with  different  numbers  was  employed  for  the 
computation.  The  statistical  data  support  the  hypothesis 

TABLE  3 


NUMBERS  OF  POSITIVE  CHOICES  FOR  WELL-ADJUSTED 
AND  MALADJUSTED  GROUPS 


Well-Adjusted  Maladjusted 

(N=31)  (N-32) 


Total  positive  choices 
Mean  positive  choices 
Variance 

Mean  difference  in 
positive  choice 


205 

6.61 

11.61 


149 

4.66 

17.96 


1.95 
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that  the  well-adjusted  group  would  admit  to  a significantly 
higher  number  of  self-damaging  statements.  Totals  of  354 
positive  choices,  and  of  906  negative  choices  were  recorded 
for  both  groups.  Since  the  number  of  negative  choices  far 
exceeded  the  positive  choices,  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
that  the  instrument  is  either  generally  threatening  for 
both  groups,  or  contains  samples  of  behavior  which  are  not 
prevalent  in  the  groups.  The  former  possibility  is  more 
likely  since  the  teachers  participating  in  the  study  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  twenty  samples  of  behavior  in  the 
experimental  instrument  were  generally  characteristic  of 
the  children  in  the  study.  On  the  basis  of  the  statistical 
data,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  variable  of 
adjustment  was  influencing  the  responses  of  these  subjects, 
and  that  the  maladjusted  group  exhibited  a significantly 
greater  tendency  than  did  the  well-adjusted  group  to  deny 
the  damaging  statements  as  true  of  themselves.  Accordingly, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  data  supports  the  hypothesis. 

An  examination  of  separate  items  on  the  check  list 

Statistical  significance. — An  examination  of  the 
positive  choices  on  the  separate  items  on  the  experimental 
instrument  show  some  interesting,  but  not  statistically 
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significant  data,  (see  Table  4)  Chi  squares  computed  on 
each  item  failed  to  show  reliable  bases  for  discriminating 


TABLE  4 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  POSITIVE  CHOICES  ON  EACH  ITEM 
OF  CHECK  LIST  OF  DAMAGING  STATEMENTS 


Item 

Maladjusted 

Well 

Adjusted 

Total 

1. 

Disobey  parents 

20 

24 

44 

2. 

Swearing 

4 

7 

11 

3. 

Cheating  in  school 

2 

2 

4 

4. 

Rude  to  old  people 

6 

10 

16 

5. 

Telling  lies 

12 

19 

31 

6. 

Making  fun  of  others 

5 

9 

14 

7. 

Pretending  to  forget 

13 

8 

21 

8. 

Stealing 

0 

1 

1 

9. 

Telling  fibs 

11 

15 

26 

10. 

Pretending  sickness 

4 

4 

8 

11. 

Unkind  to  children 

7 

12 

19 

12. 

Laziness 

11 

9 

20 

13. 

Telling  dirty  stories 

3 

3 

6 

14. 

Cheating  in  games 

6 

10 

16 

15. 

Unruly  at  school 

7 

10 

17 

16. 

Neglect  of  teeth 

8 

16 

24 

17. 

Talking  back  to  mother 

4 

12 

16 

18. 

Mean  to  animals 

3 

9 

12 

19. 

wasting  time 

15 

13 

28 

20. 

Showing  off 

8 

10 

18 

Totals 

149 

205 

354 

the  maladjusted  from  the  well  adjusted,  in  light  of  the 
satisfactory  significance  level  of  the  difference  between 
the  mean  scores  obtained  from  the  entire  instrument. 
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however,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  instrument  as 
a whole  is  discriminating.  A graphic  representation  of 
the  number  of  positive  choices  on  each  item  by  the  two 
groups  is  shown  in  Figure  A. 

Greatly  threatening  items. — Three  of  the  items 
evidently  carried  the  same  degree  of  threat  for  both 
groups,  as  each  group  gave  the  same  number  of  choices. 
These  were  "cheating  in  school, " "pretending  sickness, " 
and  "telling  dirty  stories."  The  number  of  positive 
choices  in  both  groups  were  two,  four  and  three  respec- 
tively. As  the  numbers  of  these  choices  were  so  low,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  these  items  do  not  meet  the 
criterion  for  mildness  of  threat  desired  for  the  items  on 
the  check  list.  The  item  which  seemed  to  contain  the 
greatest  threatening  quality  was  the  one  regarding 
"stealing,"  which  the  maladjusted  group  denied  completely, 
and  which  was  admitted  by  only  one  member  of  the  well- 
adjusted  group. 

Mildly  threatening  items. — The  item  admitted  the 
greatest  number  of  times  by  both  groups  was  the  first  one, 
"disobeying  parents."  On  this  item,  the  well-adjusted 
group  showed  twenty-four  positive  choices  and  the  mal- 
adjusted group  showed  twenty  positive  choices,  in  view  of 
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Fig.  A. — Comparison  of  number  of  positive  choices 
for  both  groups  on  each  item  of  the  check  list  of  damaging 
statements . 


^tem Number  of  Positive  Choices 

No» 0 2 4 6 8 10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26 


20. 


maladjusted 
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the  fact  that  this  item  was  the  first  one  on  the  check 
list,  it  seems  likely  that  the  stimulus  situation  of  the 
group  administration  was  not  so  threatening  that  it  con- 
taminated the  study.  Also,  it  could  be  that  these  children 
do  not  view  parental  authority  as  severely  threatening, 
since  forty-four  out  of  a possible  sixty-three  choices  were 
positive. 

Items  of  greatest  discrimination. — The  two  items 
showing  the  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  two  groups, 
with  a difference  of  eight  choices  more  for  the  well-ad- 
justed group,  concerned  "neglecting  to  brush  teeth"  and 
"talking  back  to  mother."  The  neglect  of  the  teeth  is 
evidently  of  considerable  importance  to  the  maladjusted 
group.  Speculation  as  to  the  reason  could  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a day-to-day  admonishment,  and 
that  the  apparent  distortion  of  values  comes  about  from 
the  number  of  times  it  is  stressed.  Also,  the  school 
places  emphasis  on  this  ritual. 

The  reluctance  of  the  maladjusted  group  to  admit 
"talking  back  to  mother,"  in  light  of  their  free  admissions 
of  "disobeying  parents, " leads  one  to  wonder  what  happens 
when  they  do  "talk  back!"  Maybe  they  don't  talk  back,  but 
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go  quietly  about  the  business  of  disobeying  because  there 
are  fewer  repercussions  than  when  they  offer  a difference 
of  opinion! 

There  were  seven  more  members  of  the  well-adjusted 
group  who  admitted  to  "telling  lies"  than  there  were  in 
the  maladjusted  group.  But  on  the  item  concerning  "fibbing" 
both  groups  showed  fewer  positive  choices  than  they  did  on 
lying!  Evidently  the  examiner's  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  terms  did  not  serve  sufficiently  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  terms.  Many  of  the  children 
seemed  unfamiliar  with  the  word  "fibbing.” 

Six  more  members  of  the  well-adjusted  group  ad- 
mitted being  "mean  to  animals"  than  did  the  maladjusted 
subjects.  After  the  check  lists  were  collected  in  three 
of  the  five  groups,  this  subject  was  discussed  first. 

In  two  groups,  several  children  were  pointed  out  as  being 
mean  to  animals  with  specific  instances  cited,  even  though 
the  accused  had  denied  this  behavior  on  the  check  list. 

Items  less  threatening  to  the  maladjusted. — Three 
items  were  admitted  more  times  by  the  maladjusted  them  by 
the  well-adjusted.  These  were  "being  lazy,"  "pretending 
to  forget,"  and  "wasting  time."  in  the  light  of  perceptual 
theory,  a possible  explanation  could  be  advanced  that  they 
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had  been  accused  of  these  behaviors  so  many  times,  both 
at  school  and  at  home,  that  they  adjusted  their  self- 
perceptions to  include  these  actions  in  the  self-structure. 

Intelligence  and  Age:  Measured  Differences 

No  attempt  was  made  to  control  intelligence  in 
selecting  the  groups.  However,  I.Q.  scores  from  the 
Kulhman-Anderson  Test  were  recorded  for  all  subjects.  The 
mental  age  was  computed  for  each  child  and  Guilford's  (19) 
Student  "t"  was  used  to  determine  whether  the  difference 
in  the  mean  mental  age  between  the  groups  was  of  signifi- 
cance. A value  of  1.69  failed  to  show  a significant  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  intelligence  of  the  two  groups. 

TABLE  5 

MEAN  KULHMAN-ANDERSON  INTELLIGENCE  SCORES 

Well- 

Maladjusted  Adjusted  Difference 

Mean  I.Q.  98.6  98.2  .4 

Mean  mental  age  (in  months)  121.56  115.33  6.23 


A Student  "t"  computed  on  the  chronological  ages 
yielded  a value  of  4.17,  significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 
The  significance  shown  in  the  age  difference  between  the 
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two  groups  (shown  in  Table  6)  Indicates  that  this  dis- 
crepancy could  not  have  happened  by  chance.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  chronological  ages  would  seem  to  be  negligible 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
mental  age  of  the  two  groups. 

TABLE  6 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OP  MALADJUSTED  AND  WELL-ADJUSTED  GROUPS 


Maladjusted 

Well- 

Adjusted  Difference 

Mean  chronological  age 

(in  months) 

125.6 

116.0  9.6 

An  Examination  of  Individual  Cases 
An  examination  of  the  cases  at  the  two  extremes  of 
positive  scores  on  the  check  list  of  damaging  statements 
provided  some  provocative  data.  The  subject  scoring  the 
highest  number  of  positive  choices  was  in  the  maladjusted 
group.  This  was  contrary  to  the  Taylor-Combs  (38)  study 
in  which  the  highest  score  was  an  individual  of  the  well- 
adjusted  group.  The  boy  in  the  present  study  had  been 
referred  to  the  clinic  the  year  before.  Prom  all  evidence 
available  he  was  an  outstanding  example  of  psychological 
maladjustment.  His  Rorschach  protocol  was  a fantasy  of 
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movement  and  form— distortion  and  the  Bender  drawings 
evidenced  gross  perceptual  distortion.  Another  high 
scorer  (thirteen  positive  choices)  was  a boy  who  chatted 
with  the  examiner  quite  pleasantly  but  incoherently  about 
a wide  variety  of  weird  subjects,  and,  according  to  the 
clinical  instruments,  was  existing  in  an  autistic  world 
of  unreality. 

A maladjusted  child  scoring  nine  positive  choices 
evidenced  extreme  atypical  behavior  in  school,  mannerisms 
which  Kanner  (26)  describes  as  "pica"  (eating  dirt,  hair 
and  a variety  of  unnatural  substances) . This  child  ex- 
hibited extreme  anxiety  at  the  presentation  of  the 
Rorschach  Card  VI.  A subsequent  investigation  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  perverted  sexual  practices  of  the  step- 
father with  the  children. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
five  check  lists  scoring  zero  positive  choice  was  filled 
out  by  a member  of  the  well-adjusted  group.  This  child 
was  enthusiastically  acclaimed  as  well-adjusted  by  several 
teachers  and  the  principal  in  his  school. 

A summation  of  the  Rorschach  protocols  and  Bender 
drawings  of  the  nine  maladjusted  children  who  scored  posi- 
tive choices  from  seven  to  fifteen  (all  above  the  mean  of 
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the  well-adjusted  group)  showed  a commonality  of  high 
movement,  poor  form-quality,  low  gestalt,  high  but 
regressive  color  responses,  extra-tensive  experience 
balance  on  the  Rorschach,  and  gross  perceptual  distortion 
of  the  explosive  type  on  the  Bender?  all  clinically  in- 
dicative of  hyper-excitability,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nine  maladjusted  children  scoring  the  lowest  positive 
choices  (from  zero  to  one  positive  choice)  revealed  a 
commonality  of  depressive  Rorschach  protocols  and  con- 
stricted Bender  drawings.  The  Rorschach  protocols  evi- 
denced a low  response  total,  popular  form-quality,  and 
introver sive  experience-balance.  As  it  was  not  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  study  to  evaluate  the  Rorschach  protocols 
and  Bender  drawings  except  by  way  of  individual  diagnostic 
procedure,  the  following  discussion  is  offered  as  specula- 
tion and  not  as  conclusion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  maladjusted  children 
showing  highest  acceptance  of  the  self-damaging  statements 
are  extremely  deviant  individuals  as  indicated  by  their 
teachers'  observations  and  by  clinical  diagnoses.  The 
patterns  evidenced  on  the  clinical  instruments  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  they  are  victims  of  perceptual  distortion. 
Fro®  the  standpoint  of  perceptual  theory,  this  distortion 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  the 
self-structure.  Inasmuch  as  they  evidently  felt  no  need 
to  defend  the  self  through  denial  of  the  self-damaging 
statements,  from  the  theoretical  position  of  this  study, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  did  not  perceive  these  state- 
ments as  inconsistent  with  the  self- structure. 

Conclusions 

The  validity  of  the  theoretical  position  that  mal- 
adjusted persons  will  deny  or  distort  self-behavior  which 
is  threatening  is  supported  by  the  statistical  data  of  the 
study.  This  study  has  exhibited  that  behavioral  denial  of 
derogatory  statements  concerning  self-behavior  occurs  with 
sufficient  frequency  in  groups  of  maladjusted  individuals 
to  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  study.  However,  in  light 
of  the  high  number  of  positive  choices  exhibited  by  some 
of  the  extremely  maladjusted  subjects,  the  results  of  the 
study  do  not  justify  the  prediction  of  individual  behavior 
of  maladjusted  persons  on  the  basis  of  behavioral  denial 
of  self-damaging  statements,  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  this  study,  further  research  is  indicated  before  the 
theoretical  position  is  accepted  that  a characteristic 
behavior  of  all  maladjusted  persons  is  a denial  or 


distortion  of  self-behavior  which  threatens  the  con- 
sistency of  the  self-structure. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  study  was  that  of  re- 
designing the  Taylor-Combs  (38)  study  in  order  to  refine 
the  statistical  procedure  and  provide  a more  adequate 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  the  well-adjusted  and 
maladjusted  groups.  A refinement  of  statistical  compu- 
tations has  been  accomplished.  A reasonable  question 
might  well  be  raised  with  respect  to  this  study  as  to  the 
degree  of  adjustment  of  the  well-adjusted  group  and  as 
to  the  availability  of  well-adjusted  children  within  the 
low  socio-economic  area  imposed  as  a control  variable  on 
the  experiment.  Each  teacher  probably  selected  the  well- 
adjusted  children  on  the  basis  of  comparison  of  behavior 
within  her  classroom,  in  each  school  the  teachers  ex- 
pressed difficulty  in  locating  well-adjusted  children  in 
their  classes.  Two  teachers  stated  that  the  children 
they  selected  were  "better  adjusted  than  the  others  in 
the  room."  in  such  case,  the  group  labeled  "well-adjusted 
could  safely  be  called  relatively  well-adjusted  but  might 
fail  to  meet  the  criteria  for  psychological  adjustment 
posed  by  the  theoretical  position  of  the  study. 
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Summary 

This  study  was  based  on  the  theoretical  positions 
taken  by  Rogers  (34)  and  Combs  and  Snygg  (11)  that  the  self 
employs  mechanisms  of  defense  to  protect  the  consistency  of 
its  organization.  These  theorists  classify  all  defense 
mechanisms  into  the  two  categories  of  denial  and  distortion. 
They  pose  the  concept  that  the  maladjusted  personality  will 
defend  against  the  realistic  perception  of  self-behavior 
which  is  threatening.  They  also  hold  that  the  well-ad- 
justed or  adequate  personality,  having  no  need  to  defend, 
can  admit  to  damaging  behavior  about  self. 

This  study  hypothesized  that  given  two  groups,  one 
well-adjusted  and  one  maladjusted,  to  which  a list  of  self- 
damaging statements  is  submitted  to  deny  or  admit  as  true 
of  self,  the  well-adjusted  group  will  admit  to  a signifi- 
cantly greater  number  of  statements.  To  test  this  hypothe- 
sis, two  such  groups  were  selected  from  fourth-grade  boys 
of  the  low  socio-economic  area  of  the  Atlanta,  Georgia 
City  School  System.  The  thirty- two  subjects  of  the  mal- 
adjusted group  were  diagnosed  by  clinicians  operating  in 
the  psychological  clinic  of  the  Atlanta  School  System  after 
having  been  adjudged  as  maladjusted  by  their  respective 
teachers.  The  thirty-one  subjects  of  the  well-adjusted 
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group  were  judged  by  their  teachers  and  principals  as 
well-adjusted.  After  the  selection  of  the  groups,  the 
subjects  were  administered  a list  of  twenty  self-damaging 
statements  compiled  by  Taylor  and  Combs  (38)  at  Syracuse 
University.  The  results  of  the  study  revealed  a mean  dif- 
ference of  1.95  positive  choices  on  the  check  list  of  self- 
damaging statements  between  the  two  groups.  The  well-ad- 
justed group  admitted  to  a total  of  205  statements  and  the 
maladjusted  group  admitted  to  149  statements.  The  differ- 
ence was  significant  at  a .025  level  as  computed  by 
Guilford's  (19)  Student  "t."  The  reliability  of  the  ex- 
perimental instrument  was  computed  by  a Pearson  Product- 
Moment  correlation  by  the  test,  retest  method  of  adminis- 
tration six  weeks  apart.  A reliability  coefficient  of 
.804  was  obtained  at  a significance  beyond  the  .01  level. 

The  statistical  data  supported  the  hypothesis  of 
the  study,  showing  that  the  well-adjusted  group  admitted 
to  a significantly  greater  number  of  self-damaging  state- 
ments than  did  the  maladjusted  group.  On  the  basis  of 
these  data,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  theoretical 
assumptions  underlying  the  hypothesis  concerning  perceptual 
denial  and  distortion  valid.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
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denial  of  self-damaging  statements  occurs  with  sufficient 
frequency  in  groups  of  maladjusted  persons  to  support  the 
theoretical  position. 

The  study  was  a revision  of  one  done  by  Taylor  and 
Combs  (38)  in  1951  using  the  same  experimental  instrument. 
These  experimenters  utilized  the  California  Te3t  of 
Personality  to  determine  adjustment,  and  criticized  their 
study  because  this  personality  test  contained  self-damaging 
statements  which  had  to  be  admitted  or  denied.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  study  was  to  revise  the  experimental  design 
of  the  Taylor-Corabs  study  and  refine  the  statistical  com- 
putations. The  results  of  this  study  supported  the  con- 
clusions of  the  original  study  done  by  Taylor  and  Combs. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  TO  GROUP  BEFORE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  CHECK  LIST 

You  have  been  selected  by  your  teachers  to  take 
part  in  a study  we  are  doing  about  fourth-grade  boys. 

We  want  to  find  out  about  some  of  the  different  things 
that  fourth  grade  boys  do,  so  we  have  a paper  with  some 
sentences  written  on  it  like  this  (hold  up  paper) , and  we 
are  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  to  each  state- 
ment. Please  listen  carefully  to  what  I am  about  to  say, 
for  we  want  to  make  sure  you  understand  what  it  is  we  want 
you  to  do.  First,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  not  want 
you  to  write  your  name  on  your  paper.  That's  right! 

Please  do  not  write  your  name  anywhere  on  this  paper.  We 
want  to  know  about  fourth-grade  boys  in  Atlanta,  not  about 
you.  Bill  Smith  or  Johnny  Jones.  Next,  we  want  you  to 
know  that  no  one  who  knows  you  will  ever  see  these  papers. 
Just  the  two  of  us,  and  if  you  don't  have  your  name  on  your 
paper,  we  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  which  paper  belongs 
to  any  one  of  you.  Now,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
school  work  at  all.  You  will  not  receive  a grade  as  there 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  this  list  of  statements. 
Now,  let's  check  to  see  if  everyone  is  here.  I will  call 
out  the  names  and  Mrs.  Hosford  will  give  you  a paper. 
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Please  keep  the  paper  you  have  been  given  so  we  will  know 
if  everyone  came  whose  name  was  on  the  list.  (Give  out 
papers  and  check  name  against  code  number.) 

Now,  please  look  at  your  paper  and  you  will  see  a 
list  of  statements  with  the  words  "yes"  and  "no"  written 
before  each  statement.  I am  going  to  read  each  statement 
for  you,  and  after  I read  it,  take  your  pencil  and  draw  a 
circle  around  the  answer  you  think  is  true  about  you. 
Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  to  every  statement.  Please 
draw  a circle  around  only  one  answer  for  each  statement; 
that  is,  draw  only  one  circle  before  each  statement,  if 
the  statement  is  true  about  you,  then  draw  a circle  around 
the  "yes"  answer,  if  it  is  not  true  about  you,  then  draw 
a circle  around  the  "no"  answer.  After  I read  the  state- 
ment, if  you  do  not  understand  what  the  statement  means, 
or  there  is  a word  in  it  that  you  do  not  understand,  please 
raise  your  hand  and  I will  explain  what  it  means.  Please 
do  not  talk  while  we  are  checking  these  statements  unless 
you  have  a question  about  the  statement,  if  you  do  not 
understand  what  it  is  we  want  you  to  do,  raise  your  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Hosford  will  show  you.  As  soon  as  we  collect  all 
the  papers,  we  will  talk  about  the  papers  if  you  want  to. 
Ready?  The  first  statement  says,  
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If  you  think  this  statement  Is  true  about  you,  then  draw 
a circle  around  the  word  "yes"  in  front  of  the  first  state- 
ment* If  it  is  not  true  about  you,  draw  a circle  around 
the  word  "no, " etc. 
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TEACHER  RATING  SCALE 


Instructions : Check  ( x)  beside  student ' s name  under 

one  number. 


NAME  OF  STUDENT 


ADJUSTMENT  SCAT.V. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


15 


TEACHER  RATING  OF  WELL-ADJUSTED  CHILD 
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Seems  to  display  an  interest 
in  more  them  one  activity. 
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Seems  to  respect  himself 
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CHECK  LIST  OF  SELF-DAMAGING  STATEMENTS 


Yes 

NO 

1. 

I sometimes  disobey  ray  parents. 

Yes 

No 

2. 

I sometimes  say  bad  words  or  swear. 

Yes 

NO 

3. 

I sometimes  copy  or  cheat  on  school 
work. 

Yes 

NO 

4. 

I sometimes  am  rude  to  older  people. 

Yes 

NO 

5. 

I sometimes  tell  lies. 

Yes 

NO 

6. 

I sometimes  make  fun  of  other 
schoolmates . 

Yes 

NO 

7. 

I sometimes  pretend  to  forget  things 
I am  supposed  to  do. 

Yes 

NO 

8. 

I sometimes  steal  things  when  I know 
I will  not  be  caught. 

Yes 

NO 

9. 

I sometimes  fib  to  my  classmates. 

Yes 

NO 

10. 

I sometimes  pretend  to  be  sick  to  get 
out  of  things. 

Yes 

NO 

11. 

I sometimes  am  unkind  to  younger 
children. 

Yes 

NO 

12. 

I sometimes  am  lazy  and  won't  do  my 
work. 

Yes 

NO 

13. 

I sometimes  tell  dirty  stories. 

Yes 

NO 

14. 

I sometimes  cheat  in  games. 

Yes 

NO 

15. 

I sometimes  am  unruly  at  school. 

Yes 

NO 

16. 

I sometimes  do  not  brush  my  teeth  on 
purpose . 

Yes 

NO 

17. 

I sometimes  talk  back  to  my  mother. 

Yes 


18.  X sometimes  am  mean  to  animals 


No 

Yes  No  19.  I sometimes  waste  my  time  when  I 

should  be  working. 

Yes  No  20.  I sometimes  show  off  in  front  of 

other  children. 
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